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EARLY ADVERTISING POLICY OF THE RACINE 
ADVOCATE 

In connection with the movement in recent years against patent 
medicine advertising, it is interesting to note that two of our early 
editors in Wisconsin were far in advance of their time in this respect. 

Marshall M. Strong was editor of the Racine Advocate from 
October, 1843 until June, 1845. In the issue of February 27, 1844 
he writes that it is "difficult to sustain the paper in the course which 
we at first marked out; we excluded at once a large and profitable 
class of advertisements." That Mr. Strong meant patent medicine 
advertising is evident from an examination of the files of the Advocate. 
Previous to his control we find two full columns advertising "German 
Eye Water" and "Bilious Pills," both of which entirely disappeared 
after he became editor. Later, finding no doubt that it was "difficult 
to sustain the paper," he apparently yielded to necessity and ad- 
mitted one column of advertisements including a corn cure, cough 
medicines, and the ubiquitous German eyewater much curtailed. 

When he ceased his immediate connection with the paper and 
Philo White became editor there was a marked change of policy, for 
four columns of this "profitable" advertising occupied important 
places in the paper and continued to do so until another change in 
the editorship in March, 1846 brought Mr. J. C. Bunner into the 
chair. Mr. Bunner seems to have adopted very much the same 
policy as Mr. Strong, refusing after a few issues to accept any more 
yearly advertisements by either the column or the half column. 
Again all patent medicine advertisements entirely disappeared from 
the Advocate. 

Neither of these editors stated his reasons for excluding any 
particular class of advertisements; but it is reasonable to suppose 
that both of them at least felt that long columns of such advertise- 
ments did not add to the dignity nor worth of the paper. Mr. Strong 
had a very clear idea of the value of good advertising. "What 
gives one a higher idea of the business of a place than a busy-looking 
advertising sheet, and what a poorer idea than a dull, black looking 
sheet with large old type, containing a few stale advertisements and 
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the rest occupied with prospectuses of newspapers, magazines and 
Lady's books." Feb. 20, 1844. 

Mr. Bunner, in the issue of May 12, 1846, objected to the practice 
of some book publishers of using the free mailing privileges extended 
to newspapers for sending books with lists of testimonials to be adver- 
tised. This he considers an abuse of privilege as well as an insult to 
editors and adds that "the puffing system has of late years been 
carried to so great an extreme that we believe it is beginning to react. 
Books are rarely produced except under a cloud of puffs * * * We 
trust that in this part of the country, the press will join us in trying 
to put an end to it, otherwise readers will pass over our opinions 
* * * with supreme contempt." 

These precursors of the "swat the lie" campaign deserve special 
credit, since every newspaper in their day had a serious struggle for 
existence ; paying subscribers were few, and it was necessary to rely 
largely on what little advertising they could secure for support. 

Kate E. Levi 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION LETTERS 

In June, 1919 the Society mailed to its members and exchanges 
the first volume of the documentary history of Wisconsin's constitu- 
tion which is now in course of publication. Volume II has been in 
the hands of the state printer for several months, and the remaining 
volumes in the series will follow in due order. The publication, there- 
fore, of the following letters, recently uncovered among the manu- 
scripts of the Historical Library, seems timely and appropriate. 

Henry S. Baird, author of the first, was one of Wisconsin's lead- 
ing men throughout the first generation of American occupation of 
the state. The reminiscences of his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Baird, pub- 
lished in volumes XIV and XV of the Wisconsin Historical Collections 
bid fair to become a classic in the literature of the Old Northwest. 
The present letter of Mr. Baird is a familiar one to his daughter 
Louise, written from Madison at the close of the second week of the 
first constitutional convention. 

Our second letter was written by Chauncey Kellogg, who had 
been a member of the first convention, to Andrew B. Jackson, a 
member of the second convention. Other matters aside, its principal 



